ALTER DE LA MARE
visits the brother and sister at their old haunted
house by the Widder. This house is a living
creation, and its dream-like image rises above
the rapid stream that sweeps its walls, like a
dark flower. There it is that Herbert roots
out from among his ancient tomes a little book
in which Lawford sees a rough portrait print
of Sabathier; there it is, in the dusky library
above the sounding river, that he listens dis-
consolately to Herbert's too ready theories.
For Herbert is clever and very friendly, but
his sophistication matches ill with the simplicity
of his racked and stricken companion, whose
visible distress embarrasses him, so that he talks
for talking's sake, throws out fantastic sugges-
tions, drops them, contradicts them, trying to
take back what he all too impulsively and
recklessly has said on an earlier occasion. A
note of insincerity strikes through Herbert's
brilliant improvisations; their racy cheerfulness
does not ring quite true; he is not sure of his
ground; he talks too much. Lawford has a
wiser friend in Mr. Bethany, the kind old
parson, who from the beginning and by an act
of the purest faith has ranged himself on his
side.

Nevertheless,  it is   Grisel  who   saves   him.